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towards the old man, he continued to speak, becoming more and more fervent and enthusiastic all the time.
"Today, Gerhart Hauptmann, millions of people look to you! They are waiting for a word, an exhortation from you! We all need your spiritual energy to put Germany on her feet and give her strength again. We must rebuild under difficult conditions. It is our firm belief that we will succeed in this, supported by the finest resources of humanism. Your word is necessary for that, Gerhart Hauptmann, and that is why we ask it of you!"
The visionary stopped speaking—intoxicated by his own words, which seemed a bit comical as one looked at the sick old man in his easy chair, from whom such prodigious things were expected. Becher pulled a cigarette from his pocket, looked around surreptitiously, and then put it back again unobtrusively. He had found out that one did not smoke in Hauptmann's presence.
All the creases and little lines in Hauptmann's face had begun to move during Becher's sermon. The passion of the big words seemed to have had an effect on the dramatist. "I am at your service," said Gerhart Hauptmann after a long pause. He was scarcely audible. "You do indeed give me a tremendous task, although I am already—on the threshold . . . I am a German, and it is quite clear that I will remain one. What we are discussing here is something that concerns Germany ..."
Exhausted, he stopped speaking. Becher beamed. The Soviet officers also seemed pleased.
Meanwhile half a hundred Silesians had gathered in front of Wiesen-stein. They had hurried there by secret paths from Agnetendorf, Kiese-wald, Hermsdorf, Saalberg, and Schreiberhau. Questions filled the air: Was Hauptmann leaving Silesia? Could a child separated from his family or a sick, old woman or a trunk or letter be taken back to Berlin with the visitors? And angrily, everybody at once tried to tell about the underhanded dealings, the knavish tricks, and the misdeeds of the Poles.
The excited people stood there in the faint light that came from the windows of Wiesenstein. They could not be persuaded to leave until finally Paul told them that "Tomorrow the gentlemen of the delegation will be ready to listen to all of you . . ." After that, the crowd disappeared in the darkness as silently as it had gathered. We had supper with Margarete in the wood-panelled dining room. Afterwards the lady of the house retired and left us alone.
Lieutenant Chanov, who knew very little German, made himself comfortable on the big sofa. With his high-topped boots up on the light pigskin of the sofa, his camera stuck behind his head as a pillow, and a cuspidor beside him as an ashtray, the lieutenant, born the son of a prince in the Caucasus, stared at the ceiling, smoked, and spat whenever